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From the Amulet. 


ACTUAL STATE OF THE SLAVE TRADE ON 
THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

[The following account is extracted prin- 
cipally from the journal of a gallant and 
distinguished naval officer, who passed three 
years on the African coast, from whence he 
has not long since returned. ] 

The question of the existence of slavery 
in the British dominions is now likely to be 
tried with all that effect which the voice of 
the whole community raised against it can 
givetoit. Therefore it may be important, as 
bearing directly upon the subject, to state 
what is the present situation of the coast of 
Africa, that it may be seen how little can be 
done to ameliorate its condition, as long as we 
sanction by our conduct the existence of 
slavery elsewhere ; and that there is aconstant 
demand to supply the waste of life, which will 
be supplied per fas and nefas. 

From Cape Shortel, in 35 
N., the coast is inhabited by 


> N. to lat. 18° 


zation are obliterated. There is, however, al town is particularly unhealthy, and subject, 
Moorish town, the natives of which are pecu-|during the rainy season, to the worst de- 
liarly rude and importunate to strangers. The|scription of fever. ‘Those whom duty or spe- 
coast is very hazy, and cannot be seen at the |culation induce to reside there are the victims 
distance of seven or eight miles. The water /jof ill health; whileall who can leave it go to 
is shallow, but full of excellent fish. The wet|reside, during that period, to the Cape de 
season sets in during July, and continues | Verde Islands or Goree. Here the ground is 
through August and September; the rain is not|comparatively high, capable of cultivation, 
very profuse, and the sea-breeze is regular and |and surrounded by a pretty country; but the 
cool, so that it might be supposed a healthy|swamps of the other shore were preferred, 
place : but the fact is quite otherwise. All| because there was depth of water for shipping 
the crews of his majesty’s ships suffered se-| quite close to the town. 

verely from it. They sink under a heavy| The trade up the Gambia, with the inte- 
oppression of spirits, and are greatly afflicted |rior, is considerable for all the produce of the 
with the scurvy. The most trifling scratch|country, but particularly for gums, for which 
turns to an inveterate ulcer; and before they|they send up from Bathurst two ships annually, 
are a week at anchor, the whole ship’s com-|from March to July, for whatever quantity 
pany are more or less afflicted. ‘To account|the Moors may have collected, who bring it 
for this, it was remarked that the bottom of| for sale, and exchange it for cotton manufac- 
the sea, to a considerable distance, was a soft| tured goods and gunpowder. 

slimy mud, and the shallow water alongside} Seven leagues higher up is James Fort, 
the ship was always foul and dirty, of a dingy | built also by the English; and Fort M*Carthy, 
green colour, similar in appearance to stag-|called after Sir Charles, the adjutant-governor 
nant marsh-water. There was no perceptible|of Sierra Leone. On this river is also the 
current to set it in motion; and the wind|settlement of Abredam, established by the 
blowing over this extended and still surface, | French, and carrying on the same commerce 
and bearing with it the miasma engendered jas the former, to whom they are formidable 
in the exhalations, was necessarily tainted|rivals. At this point of the coast Europeans 
with its unwholesome quality: and instead|have confined themselves to a legitimate traf- 
of the sea-breeze being salutary as in other|fic, and they have not yet polluted it by the 
places, it was found to be most noxious and | purchase of slaves. 

pestiferous. Yet this turbid water abounded in From hence, for six degrees of latitude, the 
fish to such a degree that the sea seemed alive |coast is very low, and scarcely discernible 





the Moors of | with them; and when a swab was thrown | except from some tall trees growing in the 


Morocco and other tribes. With those of the | overboard, and dipped in the water alongside, swamps, which look like islands in a vast ex- 


Moors the Europeans regulerly trade, as they it would come up covered with different kinds | panse of water. 


It is every where intersected 


_ a* i ” . . . i . . . 
have a succession of towns on the coast as far|of small shell-fish; and various animalcule|by the mouths of innumerable rivers, forming 


as Wednom, on the river Akassa. From hence |tapidly engendered in the putrescent fluid. 


there is a constant intercourse with the inte- 


rior ‘ and a caravan sets out regularly and is Fort Louis, built by the French onan island 
returns from Timbuctoo, to trade in gums and |in the river Senegal, in latitude 16° N., so 


gold-dust. 


uncountable deltas, and communicating to- 
The first European settlement now existing! gether by cross channels. The shores of these 
|rivers are covered with Portuguese establish- 
| ments ; and here commences that traffic in 
that for nineteen degrees of the coast of Africa; human flesh which has entailed such misery 


Having passed the coast, to Cape Bojador from the entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar,|on the African and such disgrace on the Eu- 


is a desert and very dangerous tract. 


It is|}no attempt is made to improve the nations by! ropean. 
frequented by tribes of wandering Moors, who|@ny contact of European habits and manners, | 


The principal of those rivers are called the 


. "a shie rieite ne. | ‘ ‘ 
come to the shore on the speculation of wrecks, |¢xcept those which the short visits of occa-| Cassamanza, Cacheo, and Bissao. On these the 


where they build huts of sea weeds, and watch sional ships may communicate. 


the approach of ships. They plunder and burn 


'slave-factories are established, which are the 
Next follows Goree, in latitude 14° N., built| great marts where the traffic is supported and 


the vessels, and make slaves of the crews and|on an island within the great promontory of! perpetuated, by means of their contiguous 


passengers. 


ed on the coast was at Portendie, from whence 


the Dutch brought gums in the beginning of|Gambia, which belong both to the French 
The French after-|and English. 


the seventeenth century. 
wards established a factory there, and built a 
fort in 1724, but it has been demolished by 


the English, and under a treaty still in force} hind it a marsh almost always dry at low water; 
they can have no permanent settlement in|and, although the tides flow over and cover it, 
this place ; so all traces of European civili-|it is highly offensive and insalubrious. 


It was among these that Adams} Cape Verde. It is nothing more than a barren/ settlements in the Cape de Verde Islands. The 
and Riley, whose narratives are before the|rock, but is rendered important by its situa- 
public, were detained in a miserable captivity. | tion. 

The first European settlement ever attempt-|to the French. 


| locale of this part of the coast renders it, un- 
| fortunately, well calculated for the purpose. 
It is in vain that his majesty’s cruisers watch 
the mouths of the rivers; they have certain 
information, perhaps, that a slave cargo is sail- 
The first, near the mouth of|ing, and hourly expected down a particular 
the river, is Bathurst, built by the English on| branch of the stream ; and they blockade itso 
the low sandy island of St. Mary, having be-|strictly that it is impossible for it to escape ; 
but in the meantime it passes by 4 cross 
channel into another, and so escapes by a 
distant mouth, while the cruiser is hourly 


It also, as well as the former, belongs 


To this succeed the settlements on the river 


The 
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expecting it. Just before this coast is situated| of these slaves were publicly landed and sold, Destruction of the two Moravian Settlements 


an archipelago of islands. One of these,| 
named Bulima, was so conveniently cireum-| 
stanced for watching the debouche of the Rio! 
Grande, and other streams, infamous for slave- 
ships, which opened in its vicinity, that it was! 
purchased from the native sovereign, and an| 
English settlement placed on it, by the late 
Captain Beaver. In of some} 
misunderstanding, it was given up, till Captain! 
Arabin again arranged matters; but unfor-| 
tunately, the swampy coast in the vicinity 
renders the situation so very unhealthy, that it| 
is probable this important post cannot be re-| 
established or continued. 

The Portuguese settlements here extend 
along the rivers, for nearly three degrees of 
latitude, to Cape Vargos. The country is} 
exceedingly rich and fertile, with a numerous; 
population, particularly along the river Cassa- | 
manza, where the Portuguese have factories 
for one hundred and fifty miles up the river, | 
and they could carry on a most advantageous | 


consequence 


at Porta Praya, in the face of the British con-| 
sul, wlro was placed there chiefly with a view| 
to watch and suppress it. His spirited repre- 
sentations prevented this open violation of 
the law, but could not destroy the practice, | 
which is still carried on between the coast and’ 
the islands to an infamous extent. 
The principal delinquent was a Captain) 
Brando. His vessel was first captured by one} 
of our cruisers ; and he then fitted out an armed 
ship of some force, declaring that he would) 
now show the English what the slave-trade| 
was, and that he would never stop till he had) 
recovered his former loss and made his fortune. 
He runs his captives across in small schooners, 
and then they are shipped in larger vessels for 
more distant places. He himself commands a, 
large armed ship at the islands, and seems to' 
set the governor at defiance, whenever he is 
inclined to carry the provisions of the treaty 


with England into effect. He is known to 


| 


'send, every year, two large cargoes of slaves 




































































































































































































































































trade with the Felloops, and other nations, for} from the island for sale to distant parts. 

ivory, aromatic seed, dye-wood, and gold-dust.|_ ‘The flat coast extends from the mouth of 
On the river’ is a race of people descended] these rivers to Sierra Leone ; but it is watered| 
from themselves—the offspring of the first)by several others equally infamous for the| 
settlers, but' now hardly to be recognised from! slave trade. ‘I'he principal of these rivers are} 
the aboriginal negroes. ‘They raise remarkably|the Pongas and the Nunez. ‘To the former 
fine cotton and indigo, and manufacture from} foreigners trade for rice, ivory, gold-dust, and 
them cloth of a dye and texture highly esteem-| other articles. Those who principally fre- 
ed in Africa. It is, however, in narrow} quent it are the American blacks from Cape| 
breadths, about six inches wide, and then 


| Mesurado, and the British merchants from the | 
sewed together—like the bundles of the linen 
originally manufactured in Ireland—and it is| 


iIsle de Los, who have factories established | 
along both rivers. ‘To the influence and ex- 

susceptible of much greater improvement ; 

but the Portuguese, neglecting these advan- 


|ample of these two classes of traders, and the| 

lawful and salutary trade they carry on, is to be| 

tages and capabilities of a people who have a attributed the fact that there is here no direct} 
mixture of their own blood in their veins, direct} traffic for slaves, nor do slave-ships resort to 
their attention almost wholly to the traffic of| these rivers, as they do to others, cosmaiel 
slaves, and sell indiscriminately these ingerious| for such a purpose. Such, however, is the inve-| 
artificers, with their wives and children,|teracy of custom long established, and cupidity | 
wherever they can catch them. ‘long indulged, that it is known a number of| 
The great outlet for slaves at this place is; slaves are sent annually from hence to other, 
the Cape de Verde Islands, which lie contigu-| marts on the coast: these are brought from| 
ous. The governors of these islands, and the de-! the interior, and despatched coastwise, in small 
pendencies on the opposite coast, are men of) vessels and canoes ; and, more generally, by | 
bad character, sent here as on a forlorn hope,|inkand navigation, from branch to branch of 
to get rid of them ; they are generally naval! the great rivers, to the factories on Rio Grande, | 
commanders, who are so miserably paid, that} and from hence, in large numbers, to Bissao, | 
they engage without scruple in the slave trade,|and direct to the Cape de Verde Islands. | 
and are always the principal persons concerned} This circumstance is clearly proved by the} 
in it. They are not ashamed and do not hesi-} testimony of such of the poor slaves themselves | 
tate to avow the fact, though they know it is|as have been captured in the Atlantic passage. 
the principal part of their duty to suppress it.|'The Tonircho, Portuguese schooner, was taken 
They excuse themselves by saying that they] by the North Star, with slaves from Bissao for | 
have no other means of living. Their pay is,|the Cape de Verde Islands. Many of them| 
generally, a small portion of tobacco per! were natives of the country about the Pongas; | 
month, which they turn to profit by bartering} they were kidnapped by slavers, or sold to pay 
it for slaves. The officers on the river send} for a palavre, or some such frivolous cause. 
them to others, their correspondents, on the| They had been conveyed by land and inland na- 
islands, where they are again shipped for! vigation all the way to Bissao, where they were 
Brazil and other places. In order to evade! manacled and confined till a sufficient number 
the law as much as possible, the captives are| was collected together to form a cargo, and then 
entered as “ domestic slaves,’’ which are al-| they were shipped, under a lawful passport, as 
lowed, to a certain extent, to be transmitted | domestics! A boat was sent up to explore the 
from place to place ; and no‘difficulty is ex-| river Nunez, and ascended for eighteen days. 
perienced in procuring transports for them| ‘They saw no vessels or habitations, but one hu- 
from the commandants of any of the Portuguese| man being, who fled at their approach into the 
settlements, who are at the sa. ¢ time fully| mangroves. No doubt he supposed the boat’s 
aware of their real condition. To such aj crew were slavers on a kidnapping expedition. 
shameless extent was it carried on, that cargoes| 
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(To be continued.) 


in Barbadoes. 


The following account of the destruction 
of the two Moravian settlements in Barba- 
does, in the hurricane of last August, is from 
a statement recently published by the com- 
mittee of the “ London association in aid of 


ithe Moravian missions.” 


The awful visitation of Providence, which, 
on the 11th of August last, involved in ruin 
and desolation the fertile island of Barbadoes, 
was attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the two peaceful and beautiful 
settlements of the Moravian brethren. These 
settlements were formed for the sole purpose 
of communicating the blessings of the gospel, 
and of Christian education to the negro 
population. One of them, Sharon, has exist- 
ed since the year 1765, and after struggling 
long with various difficulties, and having 
been already once destroyed by a hurricane, 
| (that of 1780,) but subsequently rebuilt, had 
reached a measure of prosperity greater than 
it had ever before attained. A new settle- 
ment, called Mount Tabor, was founded in 
1825, at the express invitation of a resident 
proprietor, and had also been blessed with 
considerable success. The number of negroes 
under the constant and vigilant superinten- 
dence of the Moravian brethren, had increased 
during the last ten years, from two hundred 
and fifty to nine hundred and fifteen, and 
nearly two hundred children were receiving 
Sunday and weekly instruction. Such was 
the condition of these settlements on the 
evening of the 10th of August; but before 
the morning dawned, they were desolated by 
the irresistible fury of the storm and lay in 
ruins. Both the chapels, the school house 
at Sharon, the out buildings, and one of the 
mission houses, were blown down. The 
other mission house, greatly shattered, and a 
stable, are all that remain. Nearly the whole 
of the property of the missionaries and their 
wives was destroyed or greatly damaged, 
being borne away or torn to pieces by the 
wind, drenched with wet, or buried under 
the ruins. ‘The loss cannot be estimated at 
less than from 4 to £5000 sterling. 

The following extract of a letter from the 
wife of a missionary who arrived in Barba- 
does but a few months before, adds many 
affecting particulars : : 

How little do we know what a day may 
bring forth ! Wednesday last (Aug. 10th) the 
sun shone brightly on this rich and highly culti- 
vated island, adorned with many an elegant 
mansion—the following morning all was de- 
vastation and ruin. About seven o’clock on 
Wednesday evening the sky assumed an un- 
usual appearance ; and it seems that those 
who understand this climate dreaded the 
coming evil. The wind continued to increase 
and blew cold. My husband and myself re- 
tired to rest between 10 and 11 o'clock. 
About 12, the storm blowing tremendously 
from the west, awoke us. Brother Taylor 
now came into our room; and brother Mor- 
rish proceeded with him to examine the 
doors and windows of the house, to ascertain 
that all was secure—this being a point of 
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great importance ; for if the hurricane once launched into eternity; many and earnest 
get entrance, it carries all before it. We e; were their exclamations of thanksgiving, 
now quitted our bed room, and repaired to! when they found themselves under shelter : 

the hall, which is in the centre of the build-| we removed their wet clothes, which was no 
ing ; it was well we did so; for in a short! easy task, on account of their sprains and 
time our apartments were a mere wreck. At} bruises ; rubbed them with spirits, and wrap-| 
this time the storm was raging with frightful ped them in blankets. Brother Taylor then, 
fury from the north, forcing in the rain,| gave out the first verse of the hymn, 

which fell in torrents, at every crevice, till] 
the floor of our hall was covered. The 
brethren having returned to us from a second 
attempt to secure the wei aker parts of the} 
building, we all knelt down, and brother which was sung. He then read the texts of 
Taylor commended us in earnest prayer to| the day—prayed—and concluded with the| 

the Lord, imploring him, that, whether it) last verse of the hymn. | 
was for life or death, our minds might be} The storm having a little abated, the breth- 
kept stayed upon him. Just then succeeded} ren ventured out; but, oh! what dism: Ly Wi as 
a portentous calm, which lasted about fifteen| painted on their countenance e, when the “y re-| 
minutes; the elements, as if exhausted by} turned with the intelligence, that our be loved | 
their late rage, sank into silence. Alas! it}church and school-room were gone—thé one 


Commit thy every griev: ince 
Unto His faithful hand,” &e. 
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llow. The *y now thought of taking refuge in 
‘the church, and had opened the door for this 
purpose, when a loud crack warned them of 
their danger, and, the next moment, the 
whole building fell in with a tremendous 
crash, throwing down one side of the hall, 

into which they had retreated, and which was 
contiguous to the church. They were now 
c ompl te ly exposed to the violence of the 
rain and tempest, which raged with such fury, 
that, for several hours, they could not hear 
one another call: but ke pt groping among 
= rubbish, each fearing lest the other might 
be buried underneath it. Sister Zippel, una- 
ble any longer to hold the child in her arms, 

fastened him to her body by a shawl, to pre- 

vent his being torn from her by the wind. 

You may imagine their joy and thankfulness, 

when the dawn of morning discovered to 
them that all were safe. In this hall, sur- 


was but to collect fresh force, to renew the} a heap of ruins, the other carried floor and | prising to relate, nearly thirty negroes, chiefly 
work of destruction. Loud sobs and moans|all into the gully below! A little after, 1|{rom Haynesfield, had taken refuge, and not 


the door, we found the white people and ne-|convey to you a picture of the scene of deso- 
croes from an adjoining es state, half naked, and} lation which presented itself. Immediately 
drenched in rain; their dwellings had been| around, the sight was most distressing—the 

entirely destroyed, and they hi ud hardly es-|negro houses, stables, and other out houses 
caped with their lives; we had just time to}destroyed ; and sad havoc made in all our | 
supply them with dry clothing, and to collect}apartments. But it is the Lord! therefore 








now attracted our attention ; and, on — out; but in vain should | attempt t 


our own negroes around us, whose huts hadjwe are still. And indeed, while we sing of 
been blown down, when the tempest recom- judgme nt, we would sing first, and loudly 
menced from the opposite point, with redou- 

bled violence. How vain, how puny, seemed 

all the bars and contrivances of man, at this 

moment! We heard our porch torn topieces, 

and one huge object after the other driven 

with violence against the house ; and the rain 

streaming down, told us that the roof above 

must have given way. The brethren hastily 

raised a sofa to the window, which seemed 

yielding; and then we of the maior 

family clung to one another, as if we would] of a miracle that it did not share the fate of| 
enter ete rnity together. It was an ewful/ our other premises. Under this shelter did 
moment! every eye was fixed on that side of} our eracious Lord prese rve to us every need- 
the house against which the tempest ean supply of food and raiment, nor did one | 
us receive the slightest injury. Surely! 


all the goodness of our God to us in this try- 
ing dispensation ! 
he preserved our house from utter destruc-| 
tion; while many, who the evening before 
were in affluence and luxury, were left shel- 
terless, or obliged to take refuge in a negro | 
hut, a cellar, or some hole in a rock. And | 
could you see that part of our dwelling whic h| 


with a fury that nothing appeared able to 
resist. In the expectation that the next in- the Lord dealt gently with us. What shall 
stant it would fall upon us, flesh and blood|we render unto him for all his me rcies ! | 
shrunk from the thought of being crushed} We have already heard of twenty of our peo-|_ 
under the tottering building ; but I ‘shall ever| ple who have lost their lives, but we e xpect 
look back with sratitude and wonder at the|to hear of yet further casualties. For the! 
peace which kept my soul during this trying | divine support vouchsafed to us at this trying 
season. Hour after hour passed without bring- : j : 
ing us one ray of hope. One of our poor people The brethren need it peculiarly; having to 
came knocking importunately at the window,} labour hard all day, (no workmen being to} 
imploring shelter for his motherless baby ; as be obtained,) and to hold the meetings at) 
soon as we durst, we opened the door to| night, besides baptizing, visiting the sic k, | 
them, and despatched one of the negroes|and caring for funerals on the different plan-| 
with whom our hall was filled, in search of ajtations. Our school was in a flourishing |, 
neighbouring manager’s family. The negro} state previous to this visitation; it was at- 
soon returned with them ; the party consisted | te »nded by about forty boys, and a considera-} 
of seven, including a little child; the females} bly larger number of girls. 

were sadly cut and bruised, drenched with At Mount Tabor, the church and mission! 
rain, and ‘half dead with cold and fatigue ;|house are a heap of ruins. On the first ap-| 
one article of clothing after the other being| prehension of danger, Br. and Sr. Zippel | 
torn from them by the wind, and themselves} hurried from their bed-rooms to the hall, to| 
hurled from rock to rock, they at last took} secure it; but finding their utmost efforts in-! 
shelter under a trash heap, w here they were] effectual, Sr. Zippel ‘returned for their little} 
in danger of being suffocated by the numbers | son; she had only time to take him in her} 
that crowded about them : they had taken| arms, and rush out of the chamber, when the\ 
leave of each other, and commended them-| wall came tumbling about her heels, and the! 
selves to God, expecting every moment to be} whole was precipitated into the kitchen be-| 


is left, you would say that it was little short | 


season, we cannot be sufliciently grateful. I 


y}one of them received any bodily hurt. Havy- 


ing to dig among the rubbish for every ne- 


cessary of life, and to build a temporary 


shelter, brother and siste r Zippel were for 


isome days very badly off; yet our merciful 
'Lord has preserved them in health, and 


strengthened them for the performance of 
their several duties. They joined us here 
‘last Saturday, for conference, and for the 


sing, of mercy. Oh! that | coal tell you celel bration of the hely communion; when 


we felt gre atly cheere dd by the perception of 


In answer to our prayers, | our L ord’s presence among us. 


MEMORIAL. 


To his Ercellency Andrew Jackson, President 
of the United States. 


The memorial of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, respectfully showeth, 
That your memorialists, as a benevolent association, 
= re authorized by a letter bearing date May 14th, 
316, from the Hon. William H. Crawford, then secre- 
ca of war, to the Rev. C yrus Kingsbury, the agent 
of your memorialists, a copy oi which is hereunto an- 
xed, (A.) to send teachers and missionaries into the 
C Series Nation, agreeably to stipulations made by 
the United States in treaties with the said Cherokees, 
| to erect buildings, to establish schools, enclose lands, 
ind make other improvements, for their accommoda- 
tion. Your memorialists have felt themselves further 
authorized and countenanced to proceed in their la- 
bours for the welfare of the Cherokees, by the r« peat- 
ed interviews which their agents have be en permitted 
o have with suecessive presidents of-the United 


; States, and the secretaries of the war department ; 


also by annual reports of the several secretaries of war, 
and messages of the presidents, made to congress from 
year to year, in which the teachers and missionaries 
have uniformly been mentioned as entering and resi- 

ling in the Indian countr y with the approbation of the 
executive of the United States; as co-operating with 
the government and its agents in a benevolent and dis- 
jinterested work, and as being under its patronage. 
Your memorialists have been further encouraged, by 
the fact that portions of the fund appropriated by con- 
| gress for civilizing the Indians have been annually i in- 
trusted to them to expend, and that the annual re ports, 
which the teachers have, on this account, been requi- 
| red to make to the war department, have been uni- 
| formly approved ; and also by the decided approbation 
which has been expressed by officers and agents of go- 
| vernment who have visited and inspected many of the 
| stations. Your memorialists have been further as- 
| sured of the countenance and approbation of the go- 
; vernment, by communications which they have re- 
ceived from the war department, extracts from which 
are hereunto annexed. 
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Sanctioned and patronized in this manner by the 
executive of the United States, your memorialists have | 
proc eeded in their undertakings, and during the last 
fifteen years have erected buildings, and made various 
other improvements at eight stations, at each of which, 
on the first of May last, there were schools with teach- 
ers and other labourers, out by your 
lists ; and atall but one of which, there were boarding 
schools and agricultural establishments of greater or| 
less extent. At these schools more than four hundred 
Cherokee children and youth have been instructed for 
a longer or shorter period of time; three-quarters of 


sent memoria- 





whom have been boarded, and half of whom have re- 
ceived an English education adequate to the transac 


In sending forth and 
other labourers, erecting] 
providing agricultural imple- 
ments, and household furniture, in boarding and cloth. | 
ing the scholars, and in other ways for the accommo- 
dation of the schools and mission families, 


tion of the business. 


supporting 


common 
and 
buildings, making fields, 


teachers 


your me-| 
morialists have expended for the purpose of instructing 
and civilizing the Cherokees (in addition to above 
$10,000 received from the government of the United 
States for the same purpose) more than $110,000. 

The teachers and other missionary labourers con- 
tinued to prosecute their work unmolested, until Janu- 
ary last, when the missionaries at four of the stations | 
under the patronage of your memorialists, received a| 
communication, containing a law, purporting g to have} 
been enacted at the last session of the legislature of 
the state of Georgia, of which the 
tract : ; 


ithe U 


| making regulation respecting trade or intercourse, are 


following is an ex-| Georgia, understood them. 





| treaties shall be carried into effect on both sides with 


all good faith. 
In the treaty of Oct. 


25th, 1805, the first article 
| declares 


“all former treaties, which provide for the 
| maintenance of peace and preventing crimes, are on 
| this occasion recognized and continued in force ,” and 
additional qnevistons are made in this treaty, and in 
that of Oct. 27th for roads and for the free passing of 
. S. mail, and of citizens. This right was pur- 
by the U. States of the Cherokees, showing 
plain! y how the two parties understood, and in practice 
construed, the stipulations of former treaties re spect 
ing entering the country of the Cherokees, or having 
intercourse with them. State authority 
diction is not named or alluded to. 

In the treaty of July 8, 1817, it is again stipulated, | 
that the former treaties between the Cherokees and 
the United States are to continue in full force; the 
United States to have the right of establishing facto- 
ries, post roads, &c. 


c hase d 


or jurisdic- 


7 . : . | 
No right of jurisdiction, or of 


named or recognized as belonging to the states. 
None of these stipulations have ever been annulled, 

or théir force impaired, either by counter stipulations 

between the contrac ting partie s, or b yy construction 


|or usage, or by the failure of the Indians to perform 


their part. On the contr: ury, the manner in which 
they have been construed for forty years, by all parties 
concerned, shows what is their true meaning, and how 
the United States, the Cherokees, and the state of 


It was moreover expressly provided in the Indian 


*% And be it further enacted by the authority afore-| Bill of M: iy, 1830, that no part of that bill should be so 
said, that all white persons, re siding within the limits| construed as to authorize measures in violation of any | 


of the Cherokee nation, on the first day of March next, 
or at any time thereafter, without a license or permit 
from his excellency the governor, or from such agent 
as his excellency the governor shall authorize to grant 
such a permit or license, and whoshall not have taken 
the oath herein after required, shall be guilty of a high 
misdemeanour, and upon conviction thereof, shall ‘be 
punished by confinement in the penitentiary, at hard 
labour, for a term not less than four years.” 


The teachers and missionaries believed this law to 
be an unwarrantable extension of the jurisdiction of 
Georgia over the Cherokee country ; to be contrary 
to the express provision of the treaties entered into 
with the Cherokees, to the intercourse law of 1802, 
and to the constitution of this Union; and that the 
enforcement of it would be a gross and oppressive vio- 
lation of their rights as citizens of the United States; 
and knowing that they were demeaning themselves 
in a peaceable and orderly manner, they did not feel 
under obligations to obey this law ; but decided to look 
to the government of the United States for protection 
at the station which they occupied, and in the work 
which they had undertaken, and were 


prosecuting un- 
der its sanction and patronage, 


In regard tothe meaning of the treaties and laws, 
and those clauses of the constitution, on which they 
relied, they were confident, and your memorialists are 
confident, that they could not be mistaken. 


In the treaty of Hopewell, Nov, 28, 1785, particu- 
larly in article oth, it ise xpre ale stipulated that con- | 
gress shall have the exclugive right to regulate trade 
and intercourse with the 
Holston, July 2, 1791, the same stipulations are renew- 
ed more in det cil; ; especially in article 11th, a marked 
distinction is made between being within the Chero- 
kee lands, and within the jurisdiction of any state. 


Indians. 


In both the treaties above named, provisions were 
made with special care for preventing all persons in-| 
truding on the Cherokee lands, and for punishing 
crimes and trespasses committed by citizens of the 
United States on the Cherokees, or by Cherokees on 
citizens of the United States; either by the authori- 


ties of the United States, or by the Cherokees, without | bly carried to a place called ne Gilmer, the head 


the slightest allusion to the right of the authorities of 
any state to interfere in the case, and of course to the 
exclusion of all such right. 

In the treaty of Oct. 2, 1798, the former treaties 
* are acknowledged to be in full and operative force ; 


together with the construction and usage under their | 
It is well} 


respective articles, and so to continue,’ 
known what the construction and usage had been, and 
what it continued to be till within the last two years. 

At the close it is stipulated that this and former 


In the treaty of} 


| from the government of the Unite ed States, 





of the treaties existing between the United States and 
any of the Indian tribes. | 

The intercourse law of 1802, especially sections | 
14, 15, 16, and 17, gives expressly to the courts of the| 
United States the jurisdiction in respect to all causes 
arising out of the intercourse of citizens of the United 
States with the Indians, within the Indian country, to 
the exclusion of the courts of any state. 

But even if the right of jurisdiction claimed by the 
state of Georgia should be admitted, the teac hers and 
missionaries are confident, as are your memorialists, 
that they have a right, so far as the authority of any 
state is concerned, to a quiet residence and prosecu- 
tion of any lawful employment in the Cherokee nation, 
according to that clatse of the constitution of the 
United States which declares, that “the citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all privileges and im- | 
munities of citizens in the several states.” 

With the stipulations and provisions of these trea- 
ties, and of the intercourse law of 1802 before them, 
with all the light that has been thrown on their mean- 
ing by a course of proceedings based upon them, and 
continued unvaried through more than forty years, | 
and under the direction of six different presidents, the | 
missionaries were confident, and your memorialists | 
are confident, that they could not be mistaken in their | 
conclusion, that the sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the Cherokee country is vested in the Cherokees ;| 
that while residing among said Cherokees they were 
amenable to no civil or military authority, but that of 
the Cherokees, and that of the United States as spe- 
cified in the treaties; and that all interference of the} 
civil or military ne awh of the state of Georgia, or 
of any other state, would be a gross violation of their 
rights as citizens of the United States. 

But, on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of March last, | 
while relying on the protection vouchsafed to them by 
| the constitution of the United States, and by treaties, | 
Mr. Isaac Proctor, Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, and | 

tev. John Thompson, teachers and missionaries, at} 
Carmel, New Echota, and Hightower, were seized by 
a band of twenty-five armed men, with no warrant or 
civil precept, separated from their families, and forci-) 





quarters of what is called the Georgia Guard. After 
| being detained at this place one day, two of them were 
taken before the superior court of the state of Georgia, 
then sitting in Ginnett county, and there acquitted on 
the ground, that the law of the state, respecting white 
residents, did not apply to those missionaries and 
teachers of the board, who, having received patronage 
were, in a 
sense, its agents. They were all set at liberty, and 
returned to the peaceable prosecution of their labours, 





after having been taken more than a hundred miles, 
and kept a week absent from their families, and under 
a strict guard. 

On the 7th of May, Doctor Elizur Butler, superin- 
tendant of the school at Haweis, was arrested and 
taken from his house by a band of armed soldiers, act- 
ing under authority of the governor of Georgia ; and 
after having been carried ten or twelve miles, he was 
released, 

About the 


end of May, Messrs. 
Worcester, 


Butrick, Proctor, 
Butler, and 


Thompson, received letters 


-| from the governor of Georgia, informing them that, if 


they did not remove within ten days, the v would again 
be arrested. A copy of the letter to Mr. Worcester is 
hereunto annexed, as also the replies of Mr. Worcester 
and Doct. Butler. 

On the 24th of June, Mr. Thompson was again ar- 
rested at Hightower; the circumstances of which are 
detailed in the letters of Miss Fuller, teacher at that 
station, and a letter of Mr. ‘Thompson himself, which 
also accompany this. Your memorialists request your 
particular attention to the treatment which this female 
received from Col. Nelson, the commander of the de 
tachment, and the threatened seizure of the mission 
house, and what was growing in the fields. 

On the 7th of July, Mr. Worcester and Doctor 
Butler were again arrested by armed soldiers, acting 
under the direction of the governor of Georgia, The 
treatment which they received during the fifteen days 
that they were in the hands of the Georgia guard, and 
the hards hips and dangers to which they were exposed, 
are detailed in a letter of Mr. Worcester, which also 
accompanies this. 

All this the missionaries and teachers, under the 
patronage of your memorialists, have been made to 
suffer, while no other crime was proved or charged 
upon them, than that of being found where the go- 
vernment of the United States had authorized them to 
go, and of quietly prosecuting the work which they 
were in the same manner authorized to perform, and 
for which they have from year to year received the 


|express approbation of the executive of the United 


States. ‘They have suffered this, also, your memoria- 
lists would add, from a military force, acting under 
the authority of the state of Georgia, in direct viola- 
tion of that clause of the constitution, which forbids 
any state to keep troops in time of peace. By these 
troops their labours have been interrupted, their per- 
sons seized, insulted, chained, and abused, torn from 
their families in time of sickness, driven great dis- 
tances on foot, their feelings outraged, their bodies in- 
carcerated, held by the military, the right of habeas 
corpus denied them, and they at length brought before 
courts to which they were not amenable, and finally 
subjected to an ignominious punishment in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Your memorialists would also further state, that the 
right of property has been invaded. Soldiers, under 
the authority of the state of Georgia, have forcibly 
| ejected the occupants of the mission house at High- 
tower, erected and owned by your memorialists, and 
occupied it for quarters for themselves, in direct vio- 
lation of that clause of the constitution which declares 
that “no soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the owner.” 
They have appropriated to their own use, or destroy- 
ed, household furniture and other property, and appro- 
priated for food or forage the corn and other vegeta- 
bles which they found in the fields. They have also 
asserted a claim to the buildings, improvements, and 
other property, belonging to your memorialists at 
other stations, and threatened to eject the mission fa- 
milies. 

Having thus presented the grievances which the 
teachers and missionaries, under the patronage of this 
board, are enduring, and the dangers to which their 
persons are exposed, your memorialists pray that the 
arm of the executive may be interposed for their pro- 
tection and deliverance ; that they may be secured in 
the peaceful prosecution of their labours for the in- 
struction of the Che rokees, unmolested by the civil or 
military officers of the state of Georgia; that as citi- 
zens of the United States, they may not be liable to 
arrest, separation from their families, abuse and im- 
prisonment by armed soldiers; that, if charges are 
alleged against them, they may be brought to trial 


before an impartial tribunal, competent to the juris- 
diction of the case, 
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Your memorialists would further pray, that the at-| sent the mode of teaching, and the deviations from 


torney-general may be directed to commence a suit in 
the courts of the United States against the offending 
officers of the state of Georgia, for the false imprison- 
ment, and other injurious treatment of the teachers 
and missionaries, in violation of the treaties and laws 
of the Union, and their rights as citizens of the same. 
And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray. By order of the board. 

(Signed) WILLIAM REED, 
Chairman of the Prudential Committee. 
[Reply of the Secretary of War to the above Memorial. | 

DerarTMENT or War, 

November 14, 1831. ¢ 
Sir.—I have received and submitted to the president 
the memorial of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, transmitted in your letter of the 
3d inst., and I am instructed by him to inform you, 


that having on mature consideration satisfied himself 


that the legislatures of the respective states have 
power to extend their laws over all persons living 
within their boundaries, and that, when thus extend- 
ed, the various acts of congress, providing a mode of 
proceeding in cases of Indian intercourse, inconsistent 
with these laws, become inoperative, he has no autho- 
rity to interfere, under the circumstances stated in 
the memorial. I have the honour to be, 
very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
(Signed) © LEWIS CASS. 
WixuiaM Reep, Esq. Chairman of the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., Boston. 

The following is the letter referred to in the memo- 
rial, from Mr. Crawford, then secretary of war, to 
Mr. Kingsbury, giving permission to the missionaries 
and teachers of the Board to enter the Cherokee coun- 
try, and assuring them of the countenance and aid of 
the United States’ government. The other letters from 


the war department to the officers and missionaries of 


the board, written subsequently, and forwarded with 
the memorial to the president, are similar in their 
spirit and purport to the letter of Mr. Crawford; but 
as they were written as circumstances called them 
forth, they are more particular and explicit. 

The documents which are stated in the memorial 
to have been forwarded to the president, relating to the 
arrest, trial, and imprisonment of the missionaries, 
and to the seizure of the mission property, have already 
been published so extensively, that it is not deemed 
necessary to insert them here. 

(A) 
f Letter of Wm, H. Crawford to Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury. | 
War DerarrMment, } 
14th May, 1816. 4 

Sir,—Your letter of the 2d instant, upon the sub- 
ject of establishing schools in the Cherokee nation, 
has been received. 

The president approves of the undertaking, and will 
direct such aid to be given as the laws will permit. 

In the first instance, the agent will be directed to 
erect a comfortable school-house, and another for 
the teacher, and such as may board with him, in 
such part of the nation as shall be selected for that 
purpose. He will also be directed to furnish two 
ploughs, six hoes, and as many axes, for the purpose 
of introducing the art of cultivation among the pupils. 

Whenever he is informed that female children are 
received and brought in the school, and that a female 
teacher has been engaged capable of teaching them to 
spin, weave, and sew, a loom and a half dozen spin- 
ning wheels, and as many pair of cards will be fur- 
nished. He will be directed, from time to time, to 
cause other school-houses to be erected, as they shall 


- semvem necessary, and as the expectation of ultimate 


success shall justify the expenditure. 

The house thus erected, and the implements of hus- 
bandry and of the mechanical arts which shall be fur- 
nished, will remain public property, to be occupied and 
employed for the benefit of the nation. If the persons 
who are about to engage in this enterprise should 
abandon it, the buildings and utensils which shall have 
been furnished, may be occupied by any other teachers 
of good moral character. 

‘I'he only return which is expected by the president, 
is an annual report of the state of the school, its pro- 
gress, and future prospects, This report should pre- 









that practised in civilized life, which experience shall 
render necessary. 

Should you succeed according to your expectations, 
it is probable that the attention of congress will be 
attracted to the subject, and that the means of reward- 


ing your beneficent views will be more directly andj of the 10th month. 


liberally bestowed by that enlightened body. 
I have the honour to be, 
your most obedient, 
very humble servant, 
(Signed) WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
Rev. C. Kinassvry. 
Selected for ‘* The Friend."’ 
The following verses set forth in a most 
lively style, some of the “ sweetness” enjoy- 
ed by the true believer even whilst in his 
earthly house, and are from the pen of Top- 


lady. 
“* My meditation of him shall be sweet.” Ps. civ. 34. 


When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 

*Tis sweet to look beyond our cage, 
And long to fly away. 


Sweet to look inward and attend 
The whispers of his love ; 

Sweet to look upward to the place 
Where Jesus pleads above. 


Sweet to look back and see my name 
In life’s fair book set down; 

Sweet to look forward and behold 
Eternal joys my own. 


Sweet to reflect how grace divine 
My sins on Jesus laid; 

Sweet to remember that His blood, 
My debt of suffering paid. 


Sweet on His righteousness to stand, 
Which saves trom second death; 

Sweet to experience, day by day, 
His Spirit’s quick’ning breath. 


Sweet on His faithfulness to rest, 
Whose love can never end ; 
Sweet on His covenant of grace, 

For all things to depend. 


Sweet is the confidence of faith, 
To trust His firm decrees ; 
Sweet to lie passive in His hand, 
And know no will but His. 


Sweet to rejoice in lively hope, 
That when my change shall come, 
Angels shall hover round my bed, 
And waft my spirit home! 


If such the views which grace unfolds, 
Weak as it is below, 

What rapture must the church above, 
In Jesus’ presence know ! 


If such the sweetness of the stream, 
What must the fountain be! 

Where saints and angels draw their bliss, 
Immediately from ‘Thee. 


Diep, of inflammation of the lungs, at Kilnock, near 
Carlow, Ireland, on first day afternoon, the 6th of 1th 
month last, Jonatuan Taytor of Mount Pleasant, in 
the state of Ohio. 

This our beloved friend was a minister of the gospel 
well approved in the Society, and having obtained cer- 
tificates of the unity and concurrence of his friends at 
home, embarked from this city in the early part of the 
6th month last, in company with Christopher Healy 
and Stephen Grellet, for the purpose of making a reli- 
gious visit to some parts of Europe. 

Previous to leaving America, his mind was much 
attracted towards Ireland, and he seemed pressed in 





| where Mary James Lecky resides. 


spirit to be there. After his arrival at Liverpool, he 
proceeded pretty soon into the west of England, and 
crossed over to Ireland. In his journey through this 
island he was accompanied by Jacob Green, a minis- 
tering Friend of that nation ; and having nearly com- 
| pleted his service, reached Dublin about the middle 
His health and strength were 
much exhausted by close travelling and constant ex- 
ercise of mind, and he concluded to rest for a few days 
in the city. He accordingly did so, and though labour- 
ing under the effects of a heavy cold, was remarkably 
pleasant and cheerful, appeared to enjoy the company 
of his friends, many of whom sought his society ; and 
his mind being in good degree released from the 
weight of exercise under which he had travelled, he 
seemed at liberty to mingle in that pleasant, social 
converse for which his atfable and amiable disposition 
so peculiarly fitted him. 

Some time previous to his reaching Dublin, he was in 
company with his much esteemed friend, Mary James 





Lecky, and alluding to his worn and feeble state of 


health, observed to her, that when his religious pro- 
spects in Ireland were completed, he should like to 
spend a few days at her house to rest and recruit his 
strength. On 6th day morning, the 28th of 10th month, 
he lett Dublin in the mail stage, accompanied by Jo- 
seph Bewley, with an intention of going to Kilnock, 
It is near the 
town of Carlow, and about forty-seven miles south- 
west from Dublin. On the way he complained of pain 
in the back, and seemed a little indisposed, but when 
his companion suggested the propriety of their stop- 
ping short of Kilnock, he apppeared unwilling, ob- 
serving, that the house of his friend looked to him as 
a quiet resting place and he should prefer pressing on 
thither. ‘They reached it early in the afternoon, and 
soon afler he became quite indisposed and retired to 
his room. ‘The remedies which were used not afford- 
ing him much relief, a physician was sent for from 
Carlow, who found considerable inflammatory action 
} in his system, and bled him freely. On the next day 
| but one, it was deemed proper to procure further me- 
| dical advice, and Doctor Harvey of Dublin, an esteem- 
}ed Friend and skilful physi« ian, was sent for—another 
| physician of the neighbourhood was also consulted. 
The disease, however, seemed but little alleviated, not- 
withstanding the close attention of the doctors and 
{the kind and sedulous care of the friend and her 
| daughter, at whose hospitable mansion he was tender. 
ly and anxiously nursed. 
| His disease was accompanied with cough and dif- 
| ficult respiration, which at times was very distress- 
ing, owing to his inability to raise the phlegm that 
accumulated in his throat and lungs. 
| Through the whole course of his illness he evinced 
ithe meek composure and calm resignation of mind 
for which he was conspicuous through life, sustaining 
| his bodily sufferings with great patience, and appear- 
ing entircly submissive to the disposal of a wise and 
| gracious Providence whither it was for life or death. 
All anxiety seemed to be taken away, and the sweet 
i heavenly quiet which clothed and supported his 
humble spirit, was consoling and instructive to those 
around him. On 7th day night, the 5th of 11th month, 
he was very low and his breathing difficult, and early 
the following morning his attendants apprehended his 
change was near. He continued, however, until about 
two o’clock in the afternoon; and shortly before his 
decease the difficulty of breathing was entirely re- 
moved, and he quietly and peacefully departed, we have 
no doubt, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, eternal in the heavens. A 
covering of precious solemnity spread over those pre- 
sent, under which a ministering friend offered up vo- 
cal thanksgiving for his happy release, and interceded 
for the support of his family and friends under the 
afflicting bereavement. His remains were interred 
at the close of Kilconner meeting on Sth day, the 10th 
of llth month, 1831. : i 
He was, througl*life, an example of humility, and 
devotion to the cause of his Lord and Master, firm in 
his testimony to the great truths of our holy religion, 
and careful to evince their practical effects by a con- 
duct and conversation correspondent therewith, and 
we may with peculiar propriety apply to him the lan- 
guage of the sacred penman, “ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 
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For “ The Friend | day, and 7th day forenoon. It was obvious| 


CHANCERY SUIT IN NEW JERSEY. | that he had not studied his ease closely ; but 
Our readers are aware that a suit has bee n|! as far as we could unde rstand the drift of his 
pending for some months past, which was « x-| obs ervations, he relied mainly for the support 
pected to determine the = leasant que stion | 0! his claim, on the alleged majority of the 
between Friends and the Hicksites, respecting |Hicksite party in the preparative meeting at| 
the right to property in New Jersey. 1C rosswicks. When he concluded, Samuel L. | 
The testimony was taken at Camden, in| 'Southard addressed the court, on the same 
that state, before Jeremiah J. Foster, master side, on 7th day afternoon, 2d day, and 3d | 
and examiner, during the 1830 and/day forenoon. His speech was fluent, and | 
1831, and has been printed in two volumes. | in parts eloquent. He inveighed | 
A special session of the court of chancery has | 4gains st creeds, orthodoxy, and chure gove i 
recently been held for the purpose of argu- |'ment—denied that the Society Irie nds} 
ing the cause, before Judges Ewing and Drake, | ever had any doctrines, except a * lie f in the 
sitting as masters in chancery in place of P.| immediate influences of the Holy Spirit—as- 
D. Vroom, governor and chancellor of the! serted that any atte mpt to issue a creed ae 
state, who having been retained as counsel by declaration of faith on its behalf, was a gross | 
violation of its fundamental principles, and 
that there was no accountability to the Society 
| for the religious opinions which its members 
The pre + ative meeting of Friends at C rOoss- | | he ld. He e ulogise «l the chi arac ter of Elias 
wic ‘a N. J. held, by trustees, a fund created| Hicks in exalted terms, holding him up as 
about the year 1792, for the purpose of|an ex imple worthy of all imitation. In as- 
schooling the children of its indigent me m- | Serting the claims of his clients to the money 
bers. Joseph Hendrickson, who continues lof the school fund, he contended that they 
with Friends, was the treasurer of this fund,|Were a majority of the former members of the 
for some years before, and at the time of the|Crosswicks preparative meeting, and that the 
separation, «which took place in that meeting | yearly meeting of the Hicksites commenced 
in first mo, 1828. Previous to the separation, {#0 10th month, 1827, was not a new ye arly 
Thomas L. Shotwell and his wife became}|™ecting, but a continuation of the ye arly | 
indebted to him in the sum of two thousand] meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held in 
dollars, part of said school fund, secured by | 4th month, 1827, and regularly adjourned to 
bond nd mortgage. After the separ: ation | the same time in the following year. Neither 
had taken place, Joseph Hendrickson de .| he, nor his associate counsel, made much use 
manded payment of the said bond and mort-| of the t stimony, either by reference or read- 
which Thomas L. Shotwell refused. ling from it. So far as we recolle ct, South- 
The latter not being a member of the Society | ard neither referred to a single page nor 
of Friends at that period, nor for some time jread a line from it. They seemed to ae 
previous to the separation, Joseph Hendrick- |making their own statement of their case 
son filed a bill in the court of chancery to! On 3d day afternoon Isaac H. William- 
foreclose the mortgage and compel its pay-|son, counsel for Joseph Hendrickson, com- 
ment. Meanwhile, the Hicksites received| menced his reply, and on 4th day even- 
Thomas L. Shotwell into membership with|ing the 11th instant, he conc luded. His 
them, released Jose ph Hendrickson from the| argument, for such it was in the strict | 
treasurership of the fund, and appointed Sta-| sense of the term, was sound, logical, and well 
cey Decow in his place. ‘They then filed ajconnected. He laid down two positions— 
bill of interpleader in the court of chancery,| ist, that where a society was constituted of 
claiming the money in the name of their trea-|several subordinate meetings associated in| 
surer, Stacey Decow, and praying that Thomas one 
L. Shotwell may not be allowed to pay the| Philadelphia; ifa secession took place in the | 
money to Hendrickson. Having thus volun-| he ad ¢ nd extended to the inferior portions, 
tarily thrust themselves into the law, by)the parties in each of the subordinate meet: | 
setting up a claim to the money of the fund, | ings on st take the character of the head ad 
they became in due form c ompl \inants in the; which they. attached themselves, and follow 
suit, while Friends stood as defendants. its fortunes. That at the time of the creation | 
On 3d day the 3d of this month, the special] of this school fund, the discipline of the So-} 
session of the court commenced at Trenton,| ciety recognised but one yearly mecting of | 
and the cause was opened on the part of Hend-| Friends in Philadelphia, and the fund —_ 
rickson, by George Wood. lraised for the schooling of the children be- 
He delivered an able and well connecte | longing to the preparative meeting at Cross- 
argument, stating the nature of the case, the| wicks, which was a constituent branch of, and | 
leading facts attendant on it as set forth in| subordinate to, that one yearly meeting in| 
the evidence, and cited numerous legal deci-| Philadelphia. That a division he id since taken 
sions in favour of the claims which he advo-| place in that mee ting and its branches, and | 
cated. In support of the several positions} in order to determine which of the claimants | 
which he laid down, he quoted or referred] now before the court was entitled to the fund, | | 
to the testimony as taken at Camden, and|it was necessary to ascertain which one repre- 
throughout sustained his cause with ‘great| sente .d the preparative meeting at Crosswicks, | 


\ ears 
some 


one of the parties to the suit, of course could | 
not decide it. 
The circumstances of the case are these 


gage, 


supreme head, as the yearly meeting of| 


ability. He closed his argument on 5th dayjsubordinate and accountable to the yearly| 
at noon. He was followed by Garrett D. Wall,| meeting which was in existence when the 


of counsel with Stacey Decow ; whose speech | trust was created. 


This led 


'retreat.” 


met in 4th month, 1827, transacted its busi- 


, ness, and regularly adjourned to the usual 
time in the next year, 


and has continued so to 
meet ever since, was the ancient yearly meet- 
ing, or whether it was the one set up by the 
Hicksites, in 10th month, 1827, and 
| he ld on the second second day 
|month of each year. In supporting the posi- 
\tion that the former was the ancient yearly 
|mee ting, he adduced the fact of its regular ses- 
sion in 1827, and the minute of adjournment 
made at the closing sitting, in the presence of 
the Hicksites and with their consent—also 
their address of the 4th month of that year, in 
which they propose making “ @ quiet retreat,’ 
and their epistle of the 6th month, in which 
they invite quarterly and monthly meetings 
which may be prepared | for the measure, and 
individuals favourable to their views, to meet 
in Philade Iphia i in the 10th month following, 
“to hold a yearly meeting for Iriends 
unity with us,” without the least pretension 
to its being the yearly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

His second position was, that where a trust 
was created for the use of the members of 
a society holding certain religious doctrines, 
and a secession of a part of that society 
took place in consequence of a difference 
of opinion respecting these doctrines, the 
fund must be held for the use of that por- 
tion of the Society, which adhered to the 
doctrines which the whole Socie ty professed 
before the secession, and at the time the fund 
was created. In treating this branch of his 
argument, he took the position laid down by 
the Hicksites themselves in the 4th month 
address, in which they allege that a differ- 
ence of doctrinal views was the ground of all 
the difficulties, and produced that “painful 
state of affairs,’’ which, in their opinion, ren- 
dered it necessary for them to make “a quiet 
Te also quoted the testimony of 
A. Lower, to the same effect. He traced all 
the difficulties or grievances, alluded to by the 
}op posite counsel, to Elias Hicks and his 
f|doctrines, as their true source, and showed 
|that they originated from the attempts of his 
\followers to promote the dissemination of his 
doctrines, or to prevent their suppression. That 
notwithstanding the known dissatisfaction and 
uneasiness with the sentiments which Elias 
Hicks preached, his followers continued to 
|Support him in preaching them, espoused his 
cause on all occasions, and after the se paration, 
evinced their full fellowship with him, not 
only as individuals, but officially in the name 
of their socie ty, by issuing minutes from their 
yearly meeting, held at Green and Cherry 
streets, in the 4th month, 1828, declaring 
their unity with him and his services That 
while it was thus admitted on all hands, a 


since 
in the 4th 


|the controversy arose respecting doctrines, i 


|was equally conceded that the doctrines about 
which the controversy existed were, the doc- 

ltrines of Elias Hic ks; it was not pretended 
that any other doctrines than his formed the 
subject of dispute and division. He then 
drew a contrast between them and the reli- 
gious doctrines of the Society of Friends, as 


directly to the|set forth in the book of discipline, the de- 


was continued through 5th day afternoon, 6th| question, whether the yearly meeting which|clarations of faith issued in its behalf, in 
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1689 and 1693, as contained in Sewell’s His-| there were two treasurers to this fund, claiming | acter and memory, that the writer would briefly re- 

tory. Barclay’s Apology, &c. and closed his | the payment of this money, and this suit is a - + oo Gi 1 which occurred 

2 : ¢ Re a . . ms . on the stant, » eivhty- ! year of her age. 

observations by citing cases decided in the} brought, to test by legal principles and equity,|”" +), Er a ate ont mae Oe 


. ; | . 7 ; This truly Christian lady was descended from one 
courts of chancery, bearing on the facts and which of these parties are entitled to the POS- | of the first Europ an settlers of Pennsylvania, who as- 
principles involved in the present question. [session and benefit of the fund. sisted in the early legislation of the province, as a 

The magnitude and importance of the| Hendrickson, in his bill, charges the “Hicks- member of the eee mbly. She was born in Philadel- 
questions involved in this cause, its intimate | ites’? with seceding from the Society—holding a arora ee scien oe 
connection with the harmony and existence of|to doctrines repugnant to Christianity, and 0) jong a pe ak it ite dn tee aikieeed tn taee eee 
every religious society, and the deep and anxi-| the principles of the church. In their answer, existence. Her knowledge of persons and events, 
ous interest which pervades the minds of | they claim to be the’Society, and decline an-) derived from extensive observation, rendered her con. 
Christian professors generally, respecting its | swering to the inquiry into their religious doc- oo espec all interesting to those who felt any 
decision, drew together a large and respectable |trines and opinions, declaring it immaterial to cater wahaglt a ar sog VP ae pray es 
audience to hear the arguments. The council | the point at issue, and protest against the ap-| able manner. It was her happiness to have been one 
chamber, in which the court first sat, proved pellation of “ Hicksites.”” of the pupils of Anthony Benezet, and she entertained 
too small to accommodate the company 3 A wide field of inquiry has been gone over) toward her honourable preceptor and friend the highest 
and through the kindness of the judges, an/in this cause, touching the early history of the esteem, often dwelling with delight upon the more 
adjournment was procured to the assembly | Society, its doctrines and church government;! concern for the welfare of those entrusted to his eare, 
room. During the several days of the plead-|two immense volumes of testimony have been } whether it was shown for their literary improvement, 
ings it was crowded with company, and we|taken at Camden, before J. J. Foster, Esq. | their religious.advancement, or by the inculcation of 
have seldom been present when attention; master in the court, which have been printed .| lessons of practical benevolence, made a deep impres- 
seemed to be more awakened or intensely/a larger body of testimony, perhaps, than has it) HDDAE HOR, AO CEE Eee wh See 


prominent traits of his character; his conscientious 


has since been passed in the comparative retirement 


“ : . 7 to her recitals of those proofs of his kindness, which 
fixed than on this occasion. ever been accumulated in any court in this} convinced such as were favoured to listen to them 
The whole testimony, exhibits, and argu- | country. i {much she had profited from his instruction. 
ments, are now before the judges, and it only Counsel, the most eminent in the state, were|. Deprived of her ability for much movement, by an 
remains for them to give such decision as they;}employed by both parties, and the pleadings| Uy Which she received many years ago, her time 


apprehend the evidence and law authorise.| were opened by George Wood, Esq. for the} of home ; however, her society was sought by a la 


It is expected that this decision will be ob-| plaintiff, who spoke for two days—he was re-} circle of sympathizing friends. She was disti wruinhed 


tained early in the 4th month next. plied to by Garret D. Wall, Esq. on the part} for th Wesnmsent of her feelings, Se patience, humi 
) : f 4 . ys ne enity of und w mm he elicate 
of the defendant, who occupied the court till | ty. and true dignity of mind, and when her delicat 
peat Saturday noon, when he was followed, on the| {72™e Ws assailed by the disease which teriinated 
TRENTON, (N. J.) Jan. 14. ae we ? - Uy | her valuable life, she manifested becoming resienation 


same side, by attorney general Southard, who) to the divine will. A practical believer in the great 
spoke that afternoon, all Monday and Tuesday | doctrines of Christianity she reverently depended up 
morning, when Goy. Williamson took the floor, |" the merits and mercies of her Redeemer, and her 


The great suit in chancery, wherein Joseph} 
Hendrickson is plaintiff, and ‘Thomas L. Shot- 


, fend: involving the claims of the two}. ' ire eager ¢ rs 
well, defend ant, IVC | = 5° aoe . ;10 reply, and closed the pleadings on Wednes- pure spirit is no doubt gathered to that unspeak able 
parties in the Quaker Society, distinguished by | a9° es pi “ oe eee eee . 
the appellation of * Hicksites” and “ Ortho iday evening.—The decision of the court will : 

appellk s = ? - ; es 
a " special c [not be made known before the next term, sey 
dox,’’ came up for argument, at a special court, } Departed this life on the evening of the 6th inst 


fwhic , ieve is he j , : 
| which we believe is held in April. _ | Lyp1a Mitzer, an approved minister in the Society of 
Perbaps no cause has come up for adjudi- | Friends. She was a useful and valuable member of 


on Tuesday of last week, and engrossed the 


thole of that week, and Monday, ‘Tuesday,); : ; , $e ' , 
ead wh of this Ys “*! cation before any of the courts in our states,| Salem monthly meeting, N. J. where, in her solid 
‘ ednesday 0 S. . . . ey reve e. a : . 
pe “oo weithien himeiaet Seemamidiiaily tt ™ which property to so large an amount, and| deportment, deep and reverent siting, and, in her 

all engrossing srest nas jane aed : of blic appearances the exercise of her gift, as we 

De ee Mm | principles of so important and interesting a) PU2¢ appearances in the exereise of her gift, as well 

the Society of Friends and the public, because | Sletten, Ricea. Sennen dineeiliaial ie aia 
of the large amount of property held by that) 7 es 5 ' L \ 

oo rege . 1} call the sitting of the court a lively interest was! be said of her, that her life and conversation adorned 
Society, the title to which will be determined}-") .7. °° ’ Ape cache anita ad ee aco 
by this suit; and it has enlisted a large hare | CXbibited, not only by the members of the; the doctrines she professed: and that her adorning 

j 3s > anc as enusted a ki > SNarela =. - a on ne + sek ¢ iet spirit. which is in the 
[on oes oe ty. be.| society, but by the citizens generally. The} * that of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
of attention in the Christian community, De-| curt commenced its session in the council| "St! God of great price. 
cause of its settling the claims of the conflict- | i ss * ee oe ee a , it 1Cl| “She was taken ill at the house of Joseph Penne), 
ing parties to the possession of genuine Qua-| © vamber, but It was found entirely too small to, Delaware county, Pennsylvania ; having given up to 
k lee ci le held and yromulgated admit the audience, and the better to ac-!accompany a friend from her own monthly meeting 
cerism—tiie cipies held ¢ F gi . | in a religious visi st of » meeting: i 
i f oa sagen aces of thin smnetibe commodate the people, they adjourned to the a a religious visit, to oy . _ the o tings, within 

y 2 fo Si i 8 s Cl . : : ithe ec ss of © rd, C and estern quarters’ 
ay ve TOenows oa a i j assembly room, which was each day crowded | 57° Compe . are ee eae . ;. 
¢ > Pe s so ety. "hn a . - ay a Consolatlo any ol! er rienas who 
and numerous . é 'by Friends, our most intelligent and res-|..:6 not present to witness her peacefal departure 

It is within the knowledge of our readers,} “ ans S | were not present to witness her peacetul departure, to 
‘ hi erful us numbers and re pectable citizens, and a numerous attendance | learn, that during her illness, which continued nearly 

i at ili net ae i tracting thi hitherto of ladies. Our engagements at home debarred | three weeks, her mind was, in a remarkable degree, 
spect: as distracting this So | centere : resignatio m, whom she 
SS a ity, : for stents vine enathveall Giat the gratification of hearing Mr. Wood and | en’ = ne = gnatie 7 _— Him, whom she _ 

ace sec or severe feat as a $s ’ ‘ ; : » . ; endeavourec Oo serve Im meekKness and iear. r 
aoe - a ont of i, ‘uhdee Se ‘Stieion Mr. Wail, who we understand fully sustained | 
suit has grown ot it, > 2 . 


—_ i ; ; bodily sufferings sometimes appeared to be great; yet 
. F ° their well earned reputation at the bar; but ‘ sven a look of atience escaped he 
circumstances :—A considerable sum of money I , ino word or even a look of impatience escaped her. 
was contributed by individuals to constitute a 


school fund for the education of the children 


we heard a part of Mr. Southard’s argument} 
and the whole of Gov. Williamson’s reply. seemed at times, for hours together wholly absorbed 
of the Society, at the Chesterfield meeting, in 
Burlington county, which fund was placed in 


. P i he ec »mple »f heav ings, | 2 she 
These gentlemen stand not in need of our|! the contemplation of heavenly things, in which she 
: : anit ; |appeared unwilling to be interrupted. ‘To a friend, 
humble praise ; their reputation is weil known, 
the charge of trustees, and the complainant in 
this suit was appointed treasurer of this fund, 


| who expressed a wish that she might recover, she said, 

but we must be allowed to express the delight} «1 leave it all to the disposal of a kind Providence.” 
long before the division in the Society took 
place. The defendant borrowed two thousand | 


as in all her social intercourse, she was a bright ex- 
ample of true Christian humility. And truly it may 


lhroughout her illness she expressed but little, and 


with which we listened to the legal acumen,| And at another time, when those around her were 


oad thrilling eloquence of the former, and the| anxiously endeavouring to pany the prescribed 
erful d freshing interest whicl he| remedies, she said, ** Oh! do now let the poor creature 
powerlul and refreshing interest which the} ...5 quietly away.” She appeared frequently to be in 


latter imparted to what we conceived to be an| prayer, having her hands raised, and her lips moving, 


; es >y gave a bond and . ras . ; 
dollars of this Money, and gave iatias 1 | exhausted subject.— National Union. | though her voice could not be heard. And, from al- 
mortgage to Hendrickson, as treasurer, or his most the first of her illness, she seemed to have taken 


bs . x oe 8 10 aes | |. P corld } 

successor in office. At the division, Hendrick- a ; | leave of the world, and to be looking beyond it, to that 
son adhered to the party called “ Orthodox,” In addition to the short notice in our last} peaceful habitation, and quiet resting place, where we 
and the “ Hicksites,”” who were the majority | number, we are induced to insert the following, | doubt not, her purified spirit has, through the merey 


‘ . > uaatt ‘ . ~"{of God in Christ Jesus, been permitted to join the 
Ste as ) sta e . ‘ ‘ . 1 
at that place, elected Stacy Decow treasurer | {rom Poulson’s pay er of the 13th instant | inst of all generations, in ascribing glory and honour, 
of the fund, who claimed the payment of the OBITUARY. | salvation and strength, unto Him that sitteth upon 


money, as successor to Hendrickson. ‘Thus! It is with sentiments of great respect for her char-' the throne and unto the Lamb forever. 
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‘appeared. In the state of Virginia particu-| that the committee, or that the legislature 
larly, not only the convenient disposal of the| will do any thing, at the present session, to 
i free people of colour, but the general topic| meet this question, yet we say now, in the 
jof slavery, and the urgent necessity of devis-| utmost sincerity of our hearts, that our wisest 
ing some plan for its extinction, are obvious-|men cannot give too much of their attention 
, ily exciting a deep and growing interest.| to this subject, nor can they give it too soon.” 
The recent insurrections among the slaves) We select, for example, the following from a 

of our southern states, have stirred up a spirit Jate number of the Richmond Enquirer. ve 

of inquiry in relation to the practicable modes} «Jt js probable, from what we hear, that; As our readers are generally interested in 
of ridding that section of our country of the the committee on the coloured population) the late Chancery proceedings in New Jersey, 
enormous burthen which presses so heavily | will report (to the legislature, now in ses-|We doubt not they will be gratified with the 
upon it; from which we anticipate good, al-| sion) some plan for getting rid of the free|Sketch of the arguments which we have 
though it may be remote and long in coming. | people of colour—but is this all that can be|placed in our columns to day. We also in- 
At the same time they have excited a spirit of}done? Are we for ever to suffer the great-|Sert another account extracted from the Na- 
severe and oppressive legislation in regard to| est evil which can scourge our land, not only|tional Union, published at Trenton, and 
the free coloured population, against which the | to remain, but to increase in its dimensions ?| Which we take to be from the pen of the in- 
southern states are now in great measure|‘We may shut our eyes and avert our faces,|telligent editor of that paper. 

closed. Some indiscreet people in our own|if we please,’ (writes an eloquent South Ca- 
state have so far allowed their prejudices and rolinian, on his return from the north a few 3 : 
imagination to get the better of their reason,| weeks ago) ‘but there it is, the dark and The extraordinary measure of the incar- 
as to become, or at least appear, excessively growing evil, at our doors; and meet the ceration of the missionaries by the authorities 
alarmed at the consequences of the proposed | question we must at no distant day. God of Georgia, connected as it is with the arbi- 
system of banishing the free blacks from the| only knows what it is the part of wise men to trary, unjust, and merciless policy towards the 
south. Ata meeting of some of our citizens| qo on that momentous and appalling subject ; Cherokees, appears to be very extensively 
held a few weeks since resolutions were adopt- | of this I am very sure, that the difference— viewed, as it certainly merits, with marked 
ed expressive of these fears, and a memorial /nothing short of frightful—between all that disapprobation and disgust. We have not 
prepared to the legislature, soliciting the inter-| exists on one side of the Potomac, and all on| hesitated to give room in our present number, 
ference of the state to prevent the dreaded in- | the other, is owing to that cause alone. The| '® # memorial to the president of the U nited 
flux of free blacks. A numerous committee} disease is deep seated; it is at the heart’s States, by the American of commis- 
t contains a 
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was appointed to collect subscriptions to this|core ; jt is consuming, and has all along been| $!0"¢TS for foreign missions. 


memorial, upon which many persons were 
placed, who not only were not at the meeting, 


‘consuming our vitals; and I could laugh, if I 
could laugh on such a subject, at the igno- 


succinct history of the first establishment of 
that board in the Cherokee country, under the 


but who are entirely hostile to the proposed |rance and folly of the politician, who ascribes] ¥™tten authority of Secretary Crawford of the 
interference. The subject has, however, act-/that to an act of the government, which is|¥@" department, and a plain but forcible and 


nally claimed the attention of the legislature, 
and is now under consideration. Against all 
these proceedings, the principal people of co- 
lour in this city have published a manly and 


temperate protest, which will be found in our| 


columns of to-day. We hope that this pro- 
test will claim the attention it deserves. It is 
a fact, that notwithstanding the increase of idle 
and disorderly negroes—the coloured popula- 
tion of this city more than pays in taxes upon 
its real estate, the charges against it upon the 
books of the Guardians of the Poor. The 
public attention is arrested by the drunken 
negroes of Southwark and Moyamensing, and 
we do not remember, that all the while there 
is another class of the same population—vir- 
tuous, intelligent, industrious—becoming daily 
more wealthy and respectable, better educated 
and more intellectual; that this class by the 
very constitution of things is constantly enlarg- 
ing, and that it must eventually exercise a 
powerful influence over the less intelligent and 
moral portion of the African race. ‘To us tlie 
proposed extension of the law of banishment, 


or exclusion of the negroes from the free states, | 


appears to be an assumption of tyranny and 
arbitrary rule unwarranted by the constitution, 
and hostile to every maxim of justice and sound 
political wisdom. The petitioners grossly mis- 
take the moral and the expediency of the case, 
and show themselves ignorant of facts, within 
the reach of all. 


That a spirit of free inquiry on the subject 
of the coloured population in the south, has 
been produced there by the late insurrection- 
ary movements, is manifest by various news- 
paper paragraphs and discussions which have 


ithe inevitable effect of the eternal laws of} 


‘nature. What is to be done?’ Oh! my God 
\—I don’t know; but something must be 
\done.’ 


“ Yes—something must be done—and it is 
the part of no honest man to deny it—of no 
free press to affect to conceal it. When this 
dark population is growing upon us; when 
every new census is but gathering its ap- 
palling numbers upon us; when within a 
period equal to that in which this federal 
constitution has been in existence, those 
numbers will increase to more than two mil- 
lions within Virginia;—when our sister 
\states are closing their doors upon our blacks 
j\for sale, and when our whites are moving 
|westwardly in greater numbers than we like to 
jhear of;—when this, the fairest land on all 
\this continent, for soil and climate and situa- 
tion combined, might become a sort of gar- 
‘den spot, if it were worked by the hands of 
white men alone ; can we, ought we to sit 
\quietly down, fold our arms, and say to each 
‘other, ‘ Well, well, this thing will not come 


i 
} 


ito the worst in our day. We will leave it to 
jour children, and our grand-children, and 
igreat grand-children, to take care of them- 
iselves, and to brave the storm?’ Is this to 
jact as wise men? Heaven knows we are no 
fanatics—we detest the madness which ac- 
tuated the Amis des Noirs.—But something 
ought to be done—means sure, but gradual, 
systematic, but discreet, ought to be adopted, 
\for reducing the mass of evil which is press- 
ing upon the south, and will still more press 
upon her, the longer it is put off. We ought 
[not to shut our eyes, nor avert our faces. 
And, though we speak almost without a hope 








| perusal. 


impressive statement of the position ,it 
has now assumed. “ Military power,” says 
the Boston Courier, in reference to the me- 
morial, “ may be able, as it has been, to force 
the missionaries from the Cherokee country, 
or to imprison them in the jails of Georgia ; 
but we assert with the utmost confidence, that 
while the government relies upon appeals to 
the sense of the community, the position of 


{the board is impregnable.” 


The article ‘Actual state of the Slave Trade 
on the coast of Africa,’ the republication of 
which we commence on our first page, will 
richly compensate for the trouble of a close 
It is no time for supineness on the 
subject of Slavery and the Slave T'rade ; for al- 
though much has been done, there yet remain 
much to do, before the foul stain be removed; 
and therefore it is well to avail ourselves of 
every means having a tendency to prevent our 
zeal from waxing cold, and becoming inert. 
The article in question furnishes a condensed 
and highly graphical description of the slave 
coast and the actual state of the abominable 
traffic in human flesh, without a knowledge of 
which we should have a very inadequate per- 
ception of the complicated and enormous mass 
of wickedness which appertains to the whole 
system. 


ed 


Marriep, on the 3d instant, at Friends’ North meet- 
ing-house, Cuartes Lirrixcort to ANN W. Srarr, both 
of this city. 
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